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fair France, playing on the flute or the haut- 
boy, and received a good estate in payment 
for his instruction ? "Because, ' ' adds Oldmixon 
(I. 517), "it seems the Barbarians encouraged 
him with the same extravagance as we do 
dancers, singers and fidlers (sic), his country- 
men, in our day." 

Nor were other pursuits less well represented 
among the French colonists and emigrants 
who have bequeathed their names to our gen- 
eration. "Le bachelier" (baccalaureus) is now 
a Batchelder or a Bachelor; "Le Blond" a 
Blount ox Bland. "Le boutillier" (butilarius) 
is often still Boutillier, but more frequently 
Boteler or Butler. "Le collier" remains Col- 
lier, but "Le Corbeau is Corbet or Corbett, 
perhaps also Corbin, with ravens in their coat 
of arms. "Le Corteis," as Chaucer calls his 
"gentil and affable young Squire," is Mr. 
Curtis now, and "le Ferrier" (farrator in the 
fifteenth century), Mr. Farrar or Ferrers or 
briefly Farr. The "Le FSvre's" have in many 
families preserved the old name for Smith un- 
changed, only now and then it is miscalled 
Lafevre. "Le ligonier" is simple Ligon and 
"le macon" either Mason and Massieox Macon. 
"Le petit" survives as Petit, but also appears 
as Pettus and shortened Pitt and Pitts. The 
"petit Colas," little Nicholas, has become 
Pettycolas; but Petty grew is said to be an ill- 
treated Pedigree. "Le picoteV' the unlucky 
man, whom small-pox has left pitted, is now 
called Pigot or Piggot (qu. Peggoty?), Picket 
and Pickett. "Le sellier" now calls himself 
Col. Sellers; the great forest-poet drew from 
"le taureau" .his name Thoreau ; and "le 
toilier," the clothier, survives in the strange 
form of Le Tellier or Letellier. 

French Saints were but scantily represented 
in an emigration consisting so largely of Hugue- 
nots. Still, there are a few who have survived 
all the misuse of generations. St. Avit exists 
as Davit; St. Ben6it as Bennet, of old an ex- 
orcist and as such one of the minor orders of 
the Catholic Church, so that in the fourth cen- 
tury already a "benet" was a conjuror. St. 
Brice is still Brice or Bryce, when not derived 
from Ap Rhys ; St. Claire is Sinclair or Sink- 
ler ! and St. Denis Dennis or Sidney. St. 
Gilles, from whom Gil Bias derives his name, 
exists as Gilles or Gillies; St. Menge as 



Minge and St. Maur as Seymour. St. Paul 
has suffered sadly; it is now Sample, Semple 
and even Simple; and the extraordinary Saint, 
known as St. Point, but really Pontius Pilatus, 
has been changed into Pointz or Poyntz. St. 
Quint, finally, furnishes Quincy or Quincey. 

Many of these names, no doubt, have and 
others claim, a different pedigree from the one 
here alleged. It was the writer's main wish to 
call attention to a subject well deserving it, 
and to elicit discussion, which cannot but lead 
to higher and better results. 

M. SCHELE DE VERE. 

University of Virginia. 



THE PROBABLE SOURCE OF GOE- 
THE'S " GOLDSCHMLEDSGESELL." 

In many cases we have been so fortunate as 
to trace the models and sources of Goethe's 
poems, especially those which owe their ex- 
istence to some Volkslied. The " Gold- 
schmiedsgesell," however, though evidently 
showing features of a similar origin, has always 
puzzled the commentators. Viehoff, in his 
'Erlauterungen zu Goethe's Gedichten,' re- 
marks that the model which Goethe had in 
mind might still be found in some popular 
song. Duentzer, in his assumed infallibility 
concerning all questions relating to Goethe, 
pretends, as the habitual opponent of Viehoff, 
that the poem was probably based upon per- 
sonal observation made by Goethe, and that 
it was useless and unnecessary to search for 
any other source than this. Von Loeper, 
finally, contents himself with stating the only 
fact we know : that Goethe, on his return from 
Karlsbad in 1808, wrote the poefn while staying 
at Hof. 

Recently my attention was called to a certain 
resemblance Of contents and form between the 
"Goldschmiedsgesell" and 'an English ballad 
of great popularity, 'Sally in our Alley,' by 
Henry Carey. Before raising the question, 
however, whether Goethe knew Carey's ballad, 
and how hecould have become acquainted with 
it, I think it hecessary to say a few words about 
Carey. The exact date of the birth of Carey, 
who was a natural son of George Savile, Mar- 
quis of Halifax, is not known, but he repre- 
sents himself as very young, in the preface to 
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the first edition of his poems in 1713. Endowed 
with the genius that seems to be nature's 
special gift to such of her sons, he appears as 
a poet and a musician. In the latter capacity 
he taught at various boarding-schools, while 
as a poet he is the author of numerous poems, 
dramas and farces, numbering over two hun- 
dred, according to a statement of Cummings. 
He was a friend of Pope and Addison ; and 
the latter is said to have praised his ' Sally in 
our Alley ' more than once. According to 
Carey's own words, this ballad owed its origin 
to his having "dodged a 'prentice treating his 
mistress to various London amusements." 
He published it for the first time about the 
year 1715. In his collected poems, which were 
reprinted and enlarged in 1720 and 1729, this 
ballad does not appear except in the last edi- 
tion. It seems that Carey did not meet with 
the desired recognition from his contempora- 
ries. He complains that they thought ' Sally 
in our Alley' and others of his poems were too 
good for him. In the Gentleman's Magazine 
of 1795, where we find his authorship of "God 
save the King" discussed, he is called a buf- 
foon. Generally described as a lively com- 
panion who often found himself in financial 
difficulties, he seems to have been a kind of 
verkommnes Genie. He died suddenly in 1743, 
according to some accounts, by his own hand. 
It is not easy to prove that Goethe knew 
our ballad when writing the 'Goldschmieds- 
gesell.' I have searched in vain through the 
'Jahres- und Tageshefte' of 1808 and previous 
years. There are three probabilities, however, 
as to how it could have come to his knowledge. 

1. Through Herder. Of all Germans in the 
eighteenth century Herder followed the de- 
velopment of English literature with the great- 
est interest and diligence, and, being especi- 
ally fond of such popular poetry, he may have 
discovered this balled and called it toGoethe's 
attention. 

2. By travelling Englishmen. As the literary 
centre of Germany, Weimar was frequently 

* Sally In Our Alley. 

Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There's none like pretty Sally, 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 



visited by Englishmen, as may be seen from 
Goethe's diaries and letters. In 1798 (cf. 
'Briefwechsel zw. Schiller und Goethe') there 
appears an Englishman, Mellish, in Weimar, 
who made a translation of Goethe's Hermann 
und Dorothea, and being evidently a man of 
fine culture, was much in Goethe's company. 
I believe that he directed Goethe's attention 
to the study of the old English drama, and it 
is easily possible that he also called his atten- 
tion to a ballad which was so popular in Eng- 
land. 

3. By the Gentleman's Magazine, which 
contained several articles on Carey in the year 
1795. In the first article (p. 544) we find the 
following passage: "His much admired ballad 
of 'Sally in our Alley' still continues its charms 
and is much admired in the present fashion- 
able age." To another article (p. 992) there 
is the foot note : "His 'Sally in our Alley' will 
be fashionable as long as nature and simplicity 
have their charms." It is hardly possible that 
these passages should have escaped the atten- 
tion of Goethe or of his friends, who were 
more or less interested in popular poetry 
through the influence of their master. 

It is of great interest, also, to observe that 
Goethe wrote the poem not long after the 
publication of the first volume of 'Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn.' We can see from his review of 
this collection how his old love for popular 
poetry was revived ; and the 'Jahres- und 
Tageshefte' of 1809 give an account of his study 
of old German poetry. There is a marked 
difference in the tone of this poem and the 
"Mullerlieder," for example, written in 1797, 
which is evidently due to the influence of 'Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn.' 

The principal evidence, however, that Goethe 
was acquainted with our ballad, must be 
gathered from the contents and form of the 
'Goldschmiedsgesell.' In order to facilitate 
comparison, I will quote the two ballads 
below.* 



Der Goldschmiedsgesell. 

Es ist doch meine Nachbarin 
Ein allerliebstes MSdchen ! 
So friih ich in der Werkstatt bin 
Blick ich nach ihrem Ladchen. 
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In the first place, the situation is the same : 
an apprentice and a journeyman in love with 
their fair neighbor, the neglecting of their duty 
as soon as they see her, and the consequent 
wrath of their master, whose English "bang- 



There is no lady in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally 
She is the darling of my heart 
And she lives in our alley. 

Her father he makes cabbage-nets, 

And through the street does cry 'em; 

Her mother she sells laces long, 

To such as please to buy 'em : 

Be sure such folks could ne'er beget 

So sweet a girl as Sally ! 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

When she is by, I leave my work 

(I love her so sincerely) 

My master comes like any Turk, 

And bangs me most severely : 

But let him bang his belly full, 

I'll bear it all for Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart 

And she lives in our alley. 

Of all the days that's in the week, 

I dearly love but one day ; 

And that's the day that comes betwixt 

A Saturday and Monday ; 

For then I'm dress'd in all my best, 

To walk abroad with Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master carries me to church, 

And often I am blamed. 

Because I leave him in the lurch, 

As soon as text is named : 

I leave the church in sermon time, 

And slink away to Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

When Christmas comes about again, 

Oh then I shall have money ; 

I'll hoard it up and box it all, 

I'll give it to my honey : 

I would it were ten thousand pounds, 

I'd give all to Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master, and the neighbors all, 

Make game of me and Sally, 

And but for her I'd better be 

A slave and row a galley; 

But when my seven long years are out, 

O then I'll marry Sally, 

O then we'll wed, and then we'll bed, 

But not in our alley. 



ing" has been idealized by Goethe into"brum- 
men." Still better proofs, however, are 
afforded by the rhyme and metre. There can 
be little doubt that the constant return of the 
refrain 'Sally' and 'alley' has influenced Goethe 
to produce a similar effect by the repetition of 
the regularly recurring rhyme in 'Madchen,' 
'Radchen/ 'Ladchen,* 'Kathchen,' etc. More- 
over, it is evident that the metre of the 'Gold- 
schmiedsgeselP is throughout the same as that 
of 'Sally in our alley/ a coincidence which 
cannot be merely accidental. 

Further comparison will throw interesting 
light upon Goethe's aesthetic views, which 
show the idealist well trained in the school of 
Greek art. It is not a mere apprentice, but a 
Goldschmieds-gesell whom he represents, 
whose trade is finer and more ideal than other 
trades. In a similar way he avoids all the 
realistic touches of the English poet, to which 
the latter's humor is indebted for its effect. 
Thus Goethe could never have introduced the 
parents of the girl as Carey does, he conse- 
quently leaves them out altogether. Neither 
could Goethe have made use of the r61e which 
Church, Sunday and Christmas play in the 
English jx>em. Even the realistic desire of 
marriage in the English poem has been ideal- 
ized into a sentimental osculatory longing in 
the German ! 

Zu Ring und Kette poch' ich dann 
Die fein'en goldnen Dra'thchen, 
Ach, denk ich, wann und wider warm 
1st solch ein Ring fur KSthchen? 

Und thut sie erst die Schultern auf, 
Da kommt das ganze StUdtchen 
Und feilscht und wirbt in hellem Hauf 
Urn's Allerlei im LJCdchen. 
Ich feile wohl, zerfeil ich dann, 
Auch manches goldne Dra'thchen. 
Der Meister brummt, der harte Mann ! 
Er merkt, es war das LSdchen. 

Und fiugs wie nur der Handel still, 

Gleich geirft sie nach dem RSdchen. 

Ich weiss wohl, was sie spinnsen will ; 

Es hofft das Hebe MSdchen. 

Das kleine Fusschen tritt und tritt, 

Da denk ich mir das WMdchen, 

Das Strumpfband denk ich auch wohl mit, 

Ich schenkt's dem lieben Madchen. 

Und nach den Lippen fiihrt der Schatz 
Das allerfeinste F&dchen. 
O wa'r ich doch an seinem Platz, 
Wie kiisst' ich mir das MKdchen. 
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From the above consideration, I venture to 
conclude that Goethe, having become ac- 
quainted with Carey's poem, carried it for 
some time in his mind, until it had gone through 
the process of transformation intimated above, 
and finally wrote it out in a happy moment, 
retaining the general situation, rhyme and 
rhythm of his model. 

Julius Goebel. 



The New English. By T. L. Kington Oli- 
phant, of Balliol College. London, Mac- 
millan, 1886. Vol. I, pp. XXVII + 625. 
Vol. II, pp. XII + 527. 

Mr. Oliphant is a kind of Home Tooke 
redivivus. Home Tooke delighted in philo- 
logical chat ; so does Mr. Oliphant. Home 
Tooke is discursive, and despises philological 
method ; so does Mr. Oliphant. Home Tooke, 
notwithstanding, made a readable book, nay, 
in the course of time two readable books, out 
of odds and ends; Mr. Oliphant outdoes him, 
and makes three. 

Home Tooke's 'winged words' are not 
adapted to class-room flights, and neither are 
those of his successor. The elder author's 
work was neither a grammar, nor a treatise on 
etymology, nor a dictionary, but something 
which partook of the characters of all three, 
and here again his imitator is faithful to the 
model proposed. Home Tooke was an ardent 
Teutonophile, but Mr. Oliphant does not allow 
himself to be surpassed in this particular. In 
only two important respects does Mr. Oliphant 
appear as an innovator: he is a determined 
foe of neologism, and his index, unlike that 
appended to the Diversions of Purley, is a 
more rude and indigested mass than the work 
which it is to serve in the capacity of a clue. 

The reviewer is unwillingly forced to the 
conclusions just announced. There are so 
few English and American laborers in the field 
of English philology, that any accession to 
their number can not but be welcome, and the 
loss of even a single scholar, especially one 
possessed of Mr. Oliphant's evident geniality 
and perseverance, would be severely felt. We 
welcome so extensive a collection of interest- 
ing and valuable facts as is here presented to 
us ; nevertheless, we are obliged to adhere to 



the opinions already expressed, and will now 
endeavor to substantiate them by reference to 
Mr. Oliphant's own pages. He is much given 
to philological chat, and, in fact, these two 
volumes are chiefly composed of it ; so, for 
example (I, 207): "In other Wills of this time 
(Early English Text Society) we see overseer, 
one who looks after the execution of the will, 
p. 11; also pipe of wine; the word worsted is 
now becoming common, p. 19. We hear of a 
bras pot, p. 22; not brasen." Again (II, 196): 
"There are the new phrases be japanned (enter 
into holy orders), one of easy virtue, jolly dog, 
round robin (a kind of remonstrance used in 
the Navy). A ship may be scuttled; this 
Romance word differs from the Scandinavian 
scuttle (fugere) of 1712. A man may catch a 
crab when rowing. Something may turn up 
trumps. The verb track here stands for vadere; 
hence, I suppose, comes make tracks." These 
observations are chiefly lexical, and could well 
be spared if the New English Dictionary were 
completed. Not so the following (II, 207) : 
"It seems that governesses were sometimes 
very badly treated, i. 359. It was a new thing 
for noblemen and their wives to go themselves 
to the shops of tailors and dressmakers, iii. 191. 
The old terms for a father had been Square- 
toes and Hunks ; these were now succeeded 
by the more respectful Old Gentleman, iii. 225; 

governor was to come later We see 

that fast young ladies were well known in 1811; 
a long list of their tricks, played on their friends, 
is given in iv. 137. Children, coming in after 
dinner, had to drink the health of every one at 
table, iv. 197; I myself have heard some of 
these victims in later years describe their suf- 
ferings on these occasions." Whether these 
latter remarks concern The New English, or 
would be more appropriately included in a 
volume on Manners and Customs, Sociology, 
or Folk-Lore, may be left to the decision of 
the reader. That Mr. Oliphant is discursive, 
and that he despises philological method, as 
understood by Grimm, Boeckh, Ritschl, Diez 
or Curtius, will scarcely need further illustra- 
tion than the passage already quoted. But, 
lest there should remain any doubt concerning 
the competency of Mr. Oliphant as a guide in 
English philology, he shall be permitted to 
testify in his own closing words (II, 244): "Let 
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